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1 desired any repayment at your hand for doing the duty of an
honest man? 1 only regretted that it might cost me so and
so; and I hope I may have leave to say so much to my lieu-
tenant, without either grudging my loss or my peril."

Quentin accordingly concluded that his present friend was
one of the numerous class of benefactors to others, who take
oat their reward In grumbling, without meaning more than, by
showing their grievances, to exalt a little the idea of the valu-
able service by which they have incurred them, and therefore
prudently remained silent, and suffered the Syndic to maunder
on to his lieutenant concerning the risk and the loss he had
encountered by his zeal for the public good9 and his dis-
interested services to individuals, until they reached his own
habitation.

The truth was, that the honest citizen felt that he had lost
a little consequence, by suffering the young stranger to take
the lead at the ^crisis which had occurred at the eastle-hal! of
Schonwaldt; and? however delighted with the effect cf Bur-
ward's interference at the moment, it seemed to him, on
reflection^ that he had sustained a diminution of importance,
for which he endeavoured to obtain compensation, by exagger-
ating the claims which he had upon the gratitude of his country
in general, his friends in particular, and more especially still,
on the Countess of Croye, and her youthful protector.

But when the boat stopped at the bottom of his garden, and
he had got himself assisted on shore by Peter, it seemed as if
the touch of his own threshold had at once dissipated those
feelings of wounded self-opinion and jealousy, and converted
the discontented and obscured demagogue into the honest,
kind, hospitable, and friendly host. He called loudly for
Trudchen, who presently appeared; for fear and anxiety would
permit few within the wails of Liege to sleep during that event-
ful night She was charged to pay the utmost attention to the
care of the beautiful and half-fainting stranger; and, admiring
her personal charms, while she pitied her distress, Gertrude
discharged the hospitable duty with the zeal and affection of
a sister.

Late as it now was, and fatigued as the Syndic appeared,
Quentin, on his side, had difficulty to escape a flask of choice
and costly wine, as old as the battle of Azincour; and must
have submitted to take his share, howeYer unwilling, but for
the appearance of the mother of the family, whom Pavilion's
loud summons for the keys of the cellar brought forth from